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AN ENTIRELY NEW COURSE-——-ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL, PRO- 
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unprecedented demand immediate on its publication, is auspicious of its destined 


progress 


“On Vicrory’s Patu.” 
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City, Pemberton Square School, Boston, Russell’s Collegiate Institute, New Haven, 
City University, St. Louis, ete. 

GREENLEAF's New Hicner AtGesra.—A thorough Analytical Treatise, neither 
too brief nor too extended, for advanced classes; used in Brown University, Amherst 
College, Massachusett’s Institute of Technology, Middletown University, etc. 


STANDING PRE-EMINENT IN MERIT. 
GREENLEAF’Ss NEW CoMPREHENSIVE Serixgs challenges the thoughtful attention 
of Progressive Educators. 


GrEENLEAF’s Untrormity Series consists, as heretofore, of Greenleaf's New 
Primary, New Intellectual, Common School and National Arithmetics; Greenleaf’s 
New Algebras, and Greenleaf’s Geometry and Trigoaometry. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEA OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is not enough that we have school-houses furnished and 
warmed, and whose halls echo with the prattle of school 
duties. When our ancestors planted the school by the side 
of the church, it was not merely the organization they meant 
in either case. They bound them together in obedience to a 
lofty principle, and bequeathed to us the legacy of their 
thought. The church, indeed, had acquired a significance 
that was well known, not only here on the narrow margins 
of the forest, but as well in the midst of time-worn institu- 
tions and ideas in the old world, by the sturdy independence, 
the firm will, the vigorous intelligence, and the keen sagacity 
with which it had evolved, enthroned, and defended new 
ideas of humanity, government, civil freedom, and religious 
truth with which it set into the organisms of existing states 
and religions that diamond truth, flashing with the primal 
thought of the man, alone, before his God, before the law, in 
the presence of life, and in contest with knowledge,—the 
man, the central, normal unit, for whom was government, 
religion, society. So,in the establishment of the school, it 
was such an institution as to draw oul the mind of the child 
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in all the approaches to manhood, so that it should have 
power, from its own stand-point, to consider and discuss every 
theory of error or of truth,—ability to comprehend and 
rightfully measure its discoveries and condense them into 
well-balanced judgments,—forecast to see the future influ- 
ence and dominion of its adjudicated truths,—and stability 
and moral purpose to stand by its convictions to their final 
triumph in the individual and the municipal life. To this 
end they required in those who would teach, the highest gifts 
of nature, the broadest culture of the schools, and the most 
perfected graces of the heart, and the schoolmaster, like the 
minister, was & man of reverence, a shining light, a molding 
social power,— 
—* he had the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 

And hostage from the fature took 

In trained thought and lore of book. 

Large brained, clear-eyed —of such as he ' 

Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 

Who following in War’s bloody trail 

Shall every lingering wrong assail 

All chains from limb and spirit strike.” 

In the light and warmth of this binary idea of the church 
and i] ‘hool, society developed rapidly, solidly, with intellee- 
tual poise, with vital keenness, with dominant purpose. 
Each member of the community grew into sovereignty. The 
bond of union became fraternal equality, and in the equilib- 
rium of these two forces, social influences became lightsome., 
pervasive, inyincible. And it required but little more than 
one hundred and fifty years for such educators, at work upon 
such principles of culture, to have wrought out a stability of 
social condition, a heroism of individual will, a strength of 
economical philosophy, that not only enunciated to the most 
enlightened government, at that time, of the world, the laws 


ha baptism of 


of political righteousness and wisdom, but wi 
blood successfully consecrated these laws as the foundation 
of a new and independent nation. 

Nor this only. Minds and hearts thus educated were 
found to have developed other qualities of character that had 


oe 
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been supposed to belong almost exclusively to the privileged 
and dominant classes of society,—ambition for achicve- 
ment,—tirelessness in exploit,—taste for civilizing refine- 
ment,—the impulse to embody ideas in material outlines, in 
scientific formulas, in artistic melody, canvas, and marble, or 
in the compact, thoughtful page. Every man became an 
affirmative center of influence, for the opening and enlarging 
of the avenues of social and industrial life; a seed-bearer, 
the pollen from whose flower-cup, blown by the winds of a 
ceaseless activity, fructified in all the surrounding fields of 
humanity. Enterprise and conquest were thus inaugurated, 
and the thought so divinely introduced on the * broidered 
borders of the land,’ has spread up its magnificent rivers, 
centralized about its oceanic lakes, and blossomed in wavy 
fields and spire-tipped cities over its gigantic prairies, so that 
not only throughout the Northern States, but in the virgin 
States of the Pacific, with the first chippings from the axe 
and the first sod-turnings of the plow, have the church and 
school reappeared, till the educational spirit and vigor of the 
Atlantic Bays has spread over mountain and plain, from 
coast to coast, and holds invisible and irrevocable sway over 
all the thoughts, the acts, and the prophecies of men.— 
Boston School Report. 


NOTES OF VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
EUROPE. No. IL. 

In the July number of the Journal, some account of our 
observation of the educational institutions in Liverpool and 
Birmingham was given. 

From Birmingham we went to Stratford-on-Avon, where a 
portion of two days was very profitably oceupied in Visiting 
the birth-place, the tomb and other objects of interest, asso- 
ciated with the immortal Shakspeare. Here we saw the Free 
Grammar School in which he was educated. This school 


was founded in the time of Henry VI.; its revenues were 
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confiscated in the reign of Henry VIILI., but were restored by 


his son, Edward VI. It is known as Shakspeare’s School, 
and is situated near the chapel of the Guild of the Holy 
Cross. The desk at which Shakspeare sat is in the museum 
in Shakspeare’s House, as his birth-place is called. Back of 
this house is a very neatly kept garden, containing the vari- 
ous kinds of plants of which he speaks in his writings. We 
crossed the fields about a mile to Shottery, to visit the cottage 
of Ann Hathaway, where the poet found his wife. 

At Warwick, we visited the magnificent old feudal castle 
of the Earl of Warwick, and the grounds surrounding it, and 
then went to Oxford, where we found a day much too short 
a time for a visit to the colleges, halls, libraries, museums, 
cathedrals and churches of this renowned city. We saw 
much to interest and instruct at every step; but after a brief 
visit to the colleges, halls, museums, &c., we passed all the 


if 


time we could spare in the Bodleian Library and Radcliffe 
Reading Room. This magnificent library is a wonder of it- 
self; its extensive collection of books, manuscripts, prints, 
coins, and models, introducing one at once to the mind and 
thought of past ages and different countries of the world. 
From Oxford we went up to London, which then became 
our starting point from which to visit such of the schools and 
educational institutions of Great Britain as time and circum- 
stances would permit. We had letters to the Government 
Office in Downing street, and from that office were furnished 
facilities which enabled us to make the best use of the few 
weeks we could give to examining the educational system 
and visiting the institutions of England. We are under es- 
pecial obligations to Sir H. A. Bruce, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education and member of the late 
ministry, and to Mr. Lingen, the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, for information and letters which were of great service 
to us. We arealso much indebted to Rev. James Frazer of 
Re ding, and to Rev. Ww. Rogers of London, for letters, in- 
formation and personal attentions. The former gentleman 
passed six months in America as a commissioner from the 
Committee on Middle Class Education, and his report which 
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has been submitted to the Committee, and, though not yet 
published, was kindly placed upon our table for perusal, 
gives the most clear, comprehensive and correct statement of 
education in America, that we have seen from any English 
writer. 

We gave most of our time to an examination of the Nor- 
mal or Training Schools and Model Schools connected there- 
with, and to the schools both in city and country which were 
aided by parliamentary grants. We also visited two of the 
Queen Colleges, several of the English Endowed Schools and 
Grammar Schools, and some private schools. The principal 
Normal and Training schools which we found time to visit, 
were, 

The Home and Colonial School Society’s Training Institu- 
tion for females, in Gray’s Inn Road. 

Of the National Society’s Institutions, 

The Battersea Training School for males, at Battersea ; 

St. Mark’s Training College for males, at Chelsea, and 
Whiteland’s, for females, at Chelsea. 

Of the British and Foreign School Society, 

The Borough Road, for males, at Southwark; and the 
Stockwell Normal School, for females, at Stockwell. 

Of the Ws sleyan Society, 

The Wesleyan Training College, at Westminster. 

In Seotland, of the Established Church, 

The Edinburgh Normal School, for males and females, and 
the Glasgow Normal School, for males and females. 

Of the Free Church of Scotland, 

The Edinburgh Free Church Normal School, for males and 
females, and the Glasgow Free Church Normal School, for 
males and females. 

In Ireland, the Dublin Normal School and Model School. 

In some of these schools, we passed a whole day, and in 
one or two instances, two days, in other schools we remained 
only a few hours, while in two or three, owing to the hours 
of session, we were able to see a part only of the different 
departments. We should be glad to give our readers a de- 
tailed account of our visit to each of these institutions, but 
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the limits of this article will not permit. We were much in- 
terested in all of them, and in some of them we saw much 
of method and system which we believe could be successfully 
introduced into American Normal Schools. The rectors, head- 
masters, and assistants, very kindly afforded us an opportunity 
of studying the plans of organization and of observing the 
methods pursued. We gratefully acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to these persons and to the officers of the societies hav- 
mg charge of the different schools. 

In the Home and Colonial Training Institution, Gray’s inn 
Road, there are four distinct classes of students. Ist, there 
are one hundred and forty students in course of training for 


schools in connection with the government. 2d. this school 
provides for the teaching of a class of young persons to fill 
tlhe office of private governess. 3d, it educates a class under 
eighteen years of age, and 4th, it provides a temporary place 
for teachers trained but not certificated, who require addi- 
tional instruction. Only the Queen’s scholars or those in- 
cluded in the one hundred and forty preparing for govern- 
ment scholars have a residence in the Training school. 

The Model and Practicing school consist, Ist. of a mode Ss 
mixed and infant school; 2d, a mixed and infant practicing 
Si hool, and 3d, a mixed, middle or upper class school of per- 
sons who have passed through the other schools. The model 
infant school accommodates about one hundred and sixty 
children. The children in the first or lowest section are from 
two to four years of age ; in the second section, they are 
mostly from four to six years of age, and in the third or 
highest section, from five to seven years of age. The chil- 
dren assemble in two rooms, the one for older children hav- 
ing a single gallery, while the room for the younger has two 
galleries and is divided by a curtain most of the time, so 
that there are in all three galleries, one for each division of 
the school. In this department the children are supposed to 
be in school and engaged in some exercise, about twenty 
hours each week, besides recesses. This time is appropriated 
nearly as follows: 

For Scriptural Instruction, 3 hrs.; Moral Instruction, 45 
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mi.; Gallery Lessons, 2 hrs. 30 mi. ; Numbers, 2 hrs. 30 mi. ; 
Reading, 3 hrs. 30 mi.; Dictation, 1 hr.; Singing, 45 mi. ; 
Kinder Garten Instruction, 1 hr. 45 mi.; Needlework, (for 
girls, the boys have writing or arithmetic at this time,) 3 hrs. 
50 mi.; Miscellaneous, 45 mi. Some of the lessons are 
changed each day. The following was the daily programme 
at the time we visited this school. 5 

9.15 to 9.30 Assembling. 

J.30 to 10.15 Religious Instruction. 

10.15 to 10.45 Number or Reading. 

10.45 to 11 Playing in open air.* 

11 to 11.30 Language, Geography, or Object Lessons. 

11.30 to 12 Reading or Number. 

12 to 12-05 Dismission. 

1.45 to 2 Assembling. 

2 to 3 Reading, Number, or Language. 

3 to 3.45 Boys, Writing or Number; Girls, Needlework. 

On the first day of our visit to this school, there were in 
the first or lower room, a mistress presiding, six pupil teach- 
ers hearing classes, and eight teachers from the Normal 
School observing and taking notes. Classes recited in Num- 
ber and Reading, and Gallery lessons were given on a Tor- 
toise and some other subjects. A part of these lessons were 
called criticism lessons. The criticisms were made in the 
presence of the teacher of the class, first by the members of 
the Normal School, and then by the mistress of the room. 
In giving an object lesson, the teacher of the class had a table 
on which the objects were laid, as the tortoise shell, &e., 
and two blackboards, one for drawing a representation of the 
object, and the other for writing out the lesson as.it proceeded. 
In the second room we were present at a dictation exercise, 
a writing exercise, and a lesson in reading. In all these ex- 
ercises there seemed to be a distinct object constantly in view, 
and the whole work was conducted with reference to this ob- 
ject. Thus, in Reading, the aim at one time, or with one 
class, was mechanical execution, at another, to give informa- 
tion, and at a third, to cultivate expression. 


* The yard or quadrangle is paved and a portion of it covered with a roof. 


, 
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At a second visit to this institution, we had the pleasure of 
hearing an excellent scripture lesson on the Jewish Feasts, 
given to the upper school, by Mr. Coghlan, its head master. 

Students in the Normal Department receive instruction in 
Reading, Writing, Language, Arithmetic, Geography, Eng- 
lish History, Natural History, Physical Science, Domestic 
Economy, “Object Lessons, Drawing, Needle Work, Music, 
Scripture, Church History and: Service, and in the principles 
and practice of teaching. The course is two years. Stu- 
dents of the first year receive eight hours’ instruction weekly 
in the principles and practice of teaching ; those of the sec- 
ond year, have a much larger proportion of the time given to 
professional instruction with observation and practice in the 
model and practicing schools. Mr. Dunning, a veteran 
teacher, specially qualified, who has been thirty years in the 
institution, and Mr. Coghlan, Superintendent of the upper 
school, give most of the professional instruction, and Rev. 
Mr. Evans, the rector, that in Church History and Service. 
We are indebted to all these gentlemen for courtesies shown 
us while at the Institution. It was from this Institution that 
Mr. Sheldon, Superintendent of the schools of Oswego, ob- 
tained a teacher, (Miss Jones,) who co-operated with him in 
introducing the system of Object Teaching now so success- 
fully employed at Oswego, and many other places in this 
country. 

The other Church Training Schools in which we passed 
much time, were St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and the Batter-~ 
sea Training School, Battersea. Both of these institutions 
are for training masters only. Each has a large practicing 
school connected with it, made up of children of different 
ages and attainments. The members of the training classes 
lodge and board in the colleges, the same as the government 
students at the Home and Colonial Institutions. 

In St. Mark’s College, we heard an excellent lesson in Re- 
ligious Teaching, given to the advanced class by Mr. Dawes, 
the Normal master. It included the matter to be taught and 
the method of teaching. The politeness of Rev. J. G. Crom- 
well, the Principal, and Mr. Dawes, also enabled us to be 
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present at recitations in the practicing schools, conducted by 
the master, assistants, and pupil teachers, in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Dictation, History, and a Scripture lesson. 
We were much interested in the plan and methods adopted 
in this institution. 

At the Battersea Training School, we devoted a consider- 
able portion of the time to the model or criticism lessons 
given by members of the Normal School to classes from the 
practicing schools in the presence of the students of the Nor- 
mal School. This has ever been an important feature of this 
institution and is very successfully carried out. 

Classes from the practicing schools, comprising from twenty 
to forty children, were brought into the lecture hall of the 
Normal School and occupied seats fitted up for this purpose, 
while the students were seated in the gallery with pencil and 
note-book. The persons giving lessons had previously pre- 
pared sketches of the same, which had been examined and 
corrected by one of the masters. The first lesson was on the 
“ Herring Fishery.”” The student giving the lesson brought 
in several articles used, together with drawings prepared on 
thick paper for illustration. He also sketched several objects 
on the blackboard as he proceeded. One lesson given was 
on * Grafting ;” another, on “ Boot Making ;” and another, 
on the “ Rebellion of 1745.’ These lessons were not lec- 
tures or mere talks to children, but were thorough and 
exhaustive. Illustrations were used whenever practicable. 
Thus in the lesson on “ Boot Making,” the tools, the mate- 
rials, the parts of a boot, a boot partly manufactured, and a 
finished boot, were all before the class. In the lesson on the 
“Rebellion,” the geography of Scotland and social life of the 
people were commented upon, as well as the antecedents and 
consequences of the rebellion. The children were questioned 
at each step, and facts given only when the class seemed 
ready to receive them. After the lessons were concluded, 
they were criticised by those of the students appointed for 
the purpose, then by the assistant teachers, and last by the 
principal. 

Our visits to the Training schools of the other societies and 
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to other educational institutions were full of interest to us, 
but we must omit any account of them in this number for 
we have already extended this article beyond the limits we 
had assigned to it. 


For the Common School Journal. 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE—AFTER-THOUGHTS. 

I visited—some days ago--the old school-house at “ the 
cross-roads,” where my juvenile years were spent. It is a 
white house, standing in the broad sunlight, surrounded by 
trees, too far away to cast a single shade over it. It is sump- 
tuously furnished with oak benches. The “high bench’”— 
for the “big boys and girls’”—is near the wall, and backed 
by a broad shelf or “ counter,” which cuts a ridge in the 
shoulders when you face the center of the room, and a cor- 
responding ridge in the chest when you swing round to 
study. Then there is the low bench for the children, serving 
also as footstool for the older ones. I remember sitting on it, 
or rather hanging from it, many a weary day, while the blood 
tingled and prickled in my “wee dangling feet:”’ but the 
sharp command “ Don’t swing your shoes!” had rung in my 
ears too many times to admit of my seeking any such relief, 
and I never rebelled in those days. School-teachers were the 
objects of special reverence twenty years ago, and we old- 
fashioned little ones never dreamed of impudence or mutiny. 

The walls bear the pencil-marks of riper years, too ripe for 
the School-room. In fact gone to decay. 

Such an unfortunate coupling of names! I discovered my 
own linked with that of a classmate, now a renowned horse- 
jockey: and I remember it was done “just to plague me” 
for he was a rude boy even in those early days. 

So much for the ex and in of the school-room. 

What of the lessons we learned there? 

I remember that when I was twelve years old—and those 
were my last days in the little school-house 





“our class”’ had 
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“been through’? Thompson’s Series of Arithmetics, finished 
Smith’s Grammar, learned some stupid Geography, and could 
read, spell, or parse anything.—We had learned these things 
—I believe with tolerable thoroughness, so far as doing and 
knowing go; but that knowledge we had no means of impart- 
ing. There was no analyzing and explaining in those days. 
We worked hard, and “did our sums,” page after page; and 
nobody knew or cared whether we went through any process 
of reasoning or not. We were not always satisfied, to be sure. 
Often and often I have asked a teacher why such, or such a 
process of figuring was necessary, and invariably received the 
answer, “‘ Because the Rule says so.” But I do not think we 
reposed wholly in that answer; I believe the more thoughtful 
of us did understand whet we were doing in whatever 
branches we liked, and in others we did just as scholars do in 
these days—got along as easily as we could. 

Now I do not mean to say that the system of education has 
not improved, now that schools are graded and classified, 
text-books are more concise and intelligible, and teachers 
have better training for their work; though I cannot enter 
any school-room now, and find scholars so far advanced in 
books, as those | knew in the public schools of my childhood ; 
nor would I dare say from my own experience in studying 
and teaching, that they understand more thoroughly what 
they learn. I am afraid I can say, with too much truth, that 
some of our graded schools in Connecticut are not so much 
improved as their high character and advantages would lead 
us to expect, from the public schools of twenty years ago, or 
the mixed schools of the present day. 

But in other things than the study of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and Geography, there is a marked and a happy change. 
If scholars are taught less from books, they are taught far 
more aside from books—it is a pity that parents are not edu- 
cated to see that this is the truer culture—. 

So long as I attended the mixed school, I never heard a 
song in the school-room, and not more thar one dozen of the 
scholars I knew there, ever could or ever have sung a note. 

In our graded schools, and in many of our mixed schools 
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now, every child can sing, and at morning and evening a vo 
cal chorus rises from infant lips to Him who never neglected 
the children, or thought them of little consequence. 

Music is now the great altraction of the school room, and 
takes away much of the tedium of the six hours confine- 
ment. 

Many things are taught in a manner to render them pleas- 
ing. Geography especially is now, with the use of maps, a 
most interesting and useful study, while without them it was 
tedious and unprofitable. 

But the best improvement must still be in other things. 

Our schools should be more the places for true mental cul- 
ture ; and this is a broad term, and means much more than 
can be learned from books alone. Everything which is 
taught should combine, so far as possible, moral and spiritual, 
with infellectual truth: for in no way can the intellect be so 
impressively trained, as through the heart and soul. The 
principles of right should be constantly instilled, and no op- 
portunity lost to teach a moral lesson. Every fact that is 
impressed on the mind, should be coupled with a thought, 
which shall find its way to whatever is susceptible in the na- 
ture ofa child; and it should be a carefully weighed thought, 
in all its bearings and possibilities of construction, for chil- 
dren are rapid and acute thinkers, and one mistaken impres- 
sion may do the very soul a harm which cannot be eradi- 
cated. If teachers would keep forever before them the idea 
that they are dealing with young immortals, they could not 
help being more earnest, more faithful, than is often the case. 
If they would but remember their own school days, and the 
many instances in which an unjust word from a teacher 
wrought a sore and bitterness whieh lasted for months and 
years; or if they would not forget that a kindly word,—a 
tender word,—though it may have been to reprove or admon- 
ish—an encouraging word—how it cast its sweetness through 
all the temper and spirit and inspired anew a love for God 
and ‘good. If thiey would bear all these things m mind, 
would they not be more patient with the weak, more earnest 
with the wicked, more prayerful for all ? 
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This teaching is not—it ought not to be—a work for so 
many days for so many dollars. This makes teaching a 
drudgery, and learning a vexation. Teachers should give 
up some little time aside from the busy, anxious six hours, 
to thinking and praying about the best means for arriving at 
the highest mind, heart, and soul culture, of those who are 
committed to their care. 

From such meditation they should seek to gather strength 
against that irritability which is the scourge of the school- 
room, and patience for those every day, nameless annoyances, 
which wear out the life and energy, as truly as sighs drain 
the heart. 

There is a sacred work—a work which should not be 
touched with unhallowed fingers—among the children who 
are coming upafter us. Shall we shirk its responsibility and 
plead all sorts of selfish excuses for neglecting the most es- 
sential part of a true teacher’s mission ; or shall we set about 
our broad and high duty in earnest, and with untiring and 
self-forgetting zeal try to know, and to do—not with eye- 
service—as men-pleasers, but unto God ! 

Then, and not until then, will the teacher’s life be satis- 
factory, or yield such results as we most desire in the rising 
generation. 

It may be hard work, and unremunerative work; slow 
work, and thankless work ; but it is God’s work, and in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. 

“Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil or pain.” 
Weary not through the heats of summer ; 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the Autumn comes, 
For the sheaves of golden grain.” 
Bevan B. 
Madison, August 20th, 1366. 


Oxn10.—The Board of Education of Cincinnati have raised the 
salaries of Teachers in the public schools of that city ten per cent. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The examination and exercises in connection with the 
Seventeenth Anniversary of the State Normal School took 
place the 17th, 18th and 19th of July. The first two days 
were devoted to the examination of the several classes. Most 
of the members of the Board of Education were present dur- 
ing the two days. 

On the evening of the 18th, a large audience assembled to 
listen to the oration and poem before the Literary Societies. 
The former was by Rey. J. E. Rankin of Charlestown, Mass., 
and the latter by Wm. H. Burleigh, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and both were highly creditable and appropriate performances. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, the Centre Church was well 
filled by those who had assembled to listen to the exercises of 
the graduating class. The several essays and orations were 
well written, and a credit to their authors. When it is con- 
sidered that the class had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
special drill under a professional elocutionist, as other classes 
have done, we think it may be said that its members did 
remarkably well. We feel assured that for good character 
and application the several members of the class have not 
been surpassed by previous classes, and as they go forth to 
labor in the schools they will, we doubt not, do a good work. 


The following was the order of exercises : 


1. Introductory Prayer. 
2, Music.—Bright Shine Your Fame Forever. 


3. The Educator’s Strength, J. Newron Green, Putnam. 
Resoluteness of Purpose, Mary P. Harr, Plainville. 
5. Invisible Battle Fields, Eiizapern C. Kirk, Waterbury. 
6. King Cotton, Jutivs H. Pease, New Britain. 
+ oe Harrie B. Worcorr, Wethersfield, 
8. Word Pictures, Jennie M. Atwoon, Bristol. 
9. Music.—Night’s Shade No Longer. 
10. Martyrs, Davip H. Harris, East Patnam. 
11. Guiding Licht, Kate L. Warren, New Britain. 


12. The Ocean, ANNIE G. Kennepy, New Britain. 





16. 
aT. 


19, 


20. 
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Mountains as Teachers, M. Apevia Viets, New Britain. 
The True Spirit of Scientific Investigation, 

W. Wesster Davenport, North Stamford. 


Color, Martie F. Pease, New Britain. 


The Beniegnities of Literature, Aspire M. Bunce, Burnside. 
Grace Darling, ELLEN E. Wooprorp, Avon. 


Music.—Distant Music. 
Economy in Educational Expenditure, Tuomas ODELL, 
New Britain. 
The Schoolmaster in “ Snow Bound,” 
ELLEN TuLver, Simsbury. 


Memory’s Bells, a Poem, Lorrie D. ButLer, Stonington. 


Thoughts to be cherished, Auice J. Rowe, Fair Haven. 
God in History,—with the Valedictory, 

GrorGce W. Harris, Wethersfield. 
Music.—Calm on the listening ear of Night. 


Presentation of Diplomas. 


PARTING ODE. 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 
Side by side,—our footsteps treading 
Learning’s steep and toilsome way,— 
With a strong and noble purpose, 
We have labored day by day. 
Now we stand where paths divergent — 
Mark our separate onward way, 
And our hearts are filled with sadness 


As we sing our parting lay. 


Oft impatient, we looked forward 
To the point we’ve gained at last,— 
Now we linger half regretful, 
O’er our happy school-days past. 
We shall miss our pleasant gath’rings 
In the Halls we’ve loved so well,— 
Faithful teachers! happy school-mates ! 


It is hard to say—farewell. 


But the future beckons onward, 


Pointing still to heights sublime. 
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Shall we, on our Jate won “ laurels,” 
’Neath the shades of sloth recline ? 
We have chosen our vocation, 
And with courage strong and true, 
We will join the ranks of teachers, 


And our upward way pursue. 


May the same kind Hand, that ever 
In the past hath marked our way, 
Guide us in our future pathway, 
‘To the realms of endless day. 
Then, once more a band united, 
Conquest over,—victory won,— 
May we each, at Heaven’s glad portals, 


Hear the Welcome words—*“ well done.” 


27. Inauguration of Col. Homer B. Spracve, as Principal of the 
School. 


28.- Benediction. 


The music, under the direction of Prof. Bartlett, was 
excellent and called forth strong expressions of praise. 

The diplomas were presented to members of the graduating 
class by Gov. Hawley, who made a highly sensible and appro- 
peiate address to the class. The Governor manifested his 
interest in thé institution by being present during the last two 
days of the exercises. 

After the presentation of the diplomas, Homer Bb. Sprague, 
Esq., was inaugurated as principal of the school. In accept- 
ing the trust he made a pertinent and felicitous address. 

The number of alumni and strangers present at this Anni- 
versary was less than we have ever known on any previous 
occasion. 

During the ensuing year the school is to be under the 
charge of Homer B. Sprague, Esq., as Principal, and J. N. 
Bartlett, Esq., as Assistant Principal, and it is to be hoped 
that its principles may be enjoyed by a large number of 
pupils. Prof. I. N. Carleton who has acted as Principal dur- 
ing the last term, succeeded admirably in the discharge of 
incumbent duties, and gave very general satisfaction to all 


cencerned. N. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 
Relating to the Common Schools of Connecticut, for the year 
ending August 31st, 1865. 


Number of towns in the state, - - - 162 
Number of towns which have made no returns, - 0 
Number of school districts in the state, - - 1,623 
Number of common or public schools, - - 1,662 
Number of departments in public schools, - 1,991 
Number of children between the ages of four and six- 

teen years, January, 1865, - - - 114,825 
Number of children between the ages of four and six- 

teen years, January, 1866, - - - 118,812 
Increase over previous year, 1865, ». - - 3,987 
Average number in each district between four and six- 

teen years of age, January, 1866, - - : 74 
Average length of winter school in weeks, - 18 
Average length of summer school in weeks, - 17 
Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - 78,149 
Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - 71,603 
Per centage of those enumerated registered in winter, 68 
Average attendance in winter, - - - 67,131 
Average attendance in summer, - - - 51,751 
Per centage of attendance in winter as compared with 

number registered in winter, - - - 73 
Number in public schools over sixteen years of age, 2.544 
Number of male teachers in winter, - : 655 
Number of male teachers in summer, : - 113 
Number of female teachers in winter, - - 1,448 
Number of female teachers in summer, - - 1,959 
Number of teachers who have taught the same school 

two or more successive terms, - - - 1,074 
Number of teachers who never taught before, - 6558 
Number of teachers who are reported as having attended 

a Normal School, - - - - 891 
Average wages per month of male teachers, including 

board, . - as a . 49.00 


Voi. XI, 16 
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Average wages per month of female teachers, including 


board, - - - - - - $22.61 
Number of schools of two grades, - - - 113 
Number of schools of three or more grades, - 73 
Number of new school-houses erected during the year, 20 
Number of school-houses reported ‘ good,’ - 1,296 
Number of school-houses reported ‘bad,’ - 310 
Capital of School Fund, - - - $2.046,522.23 
Revenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1865, : : , . $131,997.80 
Revenue of School Fund distributed February 28th, 

1866, - - - - - $136,471.94 
Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1865, 1.15 
Dividend per scholar from School Fund, 1866, - 1.10 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - 7 763,661.83 
Revenue of Town Deposit Fund at 6 per cent., 45,819.71 
Amount raised by town tax for schools, - 91,280.3 
Amount raised by district tax for schools, - 901.066.38 
Amount raised by tuition for schools, - - 49 984,95 
Amount raised from other sources for schools, 39,782.79 
Amount expended for new school-houses,_ - 62,353.50 
Amount expended for repairs, - - - 29,515.87 
Number of school-houses without outbuildings, 177 
Nuiber of school-houses with enclosed yards, - 246 
Number of districts which have outline maps, R83 
Number of districts which have a school library, 453 
Number of districts which assess a tax on property, 291 


No. of districts which receive tuition from resident pupils, 199 
Report of Sec. of Board of Education. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Great Britain, the term Public Education, as applied by 
government, is confined to schools maintained wholly or in 
part by public taxation. These are either schools for the poor, 
or schools for particular branches of the service of the Crown. 
Schools for the poor are either for the children of independ- 


ent laborers, or for children who are paupers or vagrants. 
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Schools for the children of independent laborers alone are 
within the administration of the Committee of Council on 
Education. Schools for pauper children are under the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law Board; for vagrant children, 
under that of the Home Office. The war office and the Ad- 
miralty have also various schools in connection with their 
respective services. 

A sum of money is annually granted by parliament for 
public education in Great Britain. « This sum is administered 
by an establishment called the Education Department. The 
head of the Education Department is the Lord President of 
the Council, assisted by a member of the Privy Council, who 
is called the “ Vice-President of the Committee on Educa- 
tion.””’ The committee has a secretary who is constantly oc 
cupied in the active duties of the office. 

The following educational statistics are taken from state- 
ments made by Mr. Corry, the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, in the House of Commons, July 24th, on 
the proposal of a vote of the appropriation for public educa- 
tion in Great Britain, the current year. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1865, was 
636.8107, a decrease on that of 1864, of 18,231/. The ex- 
penditure for building, enlarging and improving schools, was 
18,8827, a decrease of 9,423/. The decrease is supposed to 
have arisen from two causes. Ist. The number of schools 
already provided had diminished the number required to be 
erected by government aid ; and 2d, the “ conscience clause” 
had operated in a great measure to cause the managers of 
schools in country parishes to neglect applying for govern- 
ment aid. 

The sum expended on the maintenance of training colleges 
was 75,624/, a decrease of 20,042/ from the amount so ex- 
pended in 1864. The government now pays for three-fourths 
of the expense of training colleges instead of the whole, as 
in 1864. The expenditure in annual grants, was 467,357/, 
an increase of 11,651/. The expenditure for the central 
office, London, and for salaries of inspectors, was 74,947/, an 
increase of 2031. 

The number of schools inspected in 1865, was 8,438, an in- 
crease of 547; the number receiving annual grants, was 
7,883, an increase of 610. 
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The number of school-rooms or separate departments, 
under separate teachers, was 12,950, an increase of 1,122. 

The number of children receiving annual grants, was 
1,203,424, out of 1,243,055 present at inspection. 

The number of certificated teachers in 1865, was 11,610, 
an increase of 701; and the number of assistant teachers 
was 012, or an increase of 224. 

In 1865, there were 11,221 pupil teachers employed, a de- 
crease of 940, owing principally to the operation of the re- 
vised code. The number of students in training colleges in 
1865, was 2,482, a decrease of 257, resulting principally from 
a smaller supply of pupil teachers, and from the demands for 
educated men in other walks of life. The average attendance 
in day schools in England and Wales, in 1865, was 848,044 ; 
in Scotland, 159,010. The average attendance in night 
schools in England and Wales, was 33,904; in Scotland, 
1.806. 

As the result of the examinations in 1865, in England and 
Wales, the failures in reading were 11.23 per cent. : in Scot- 
land, 7.64 per cent. In writing, the failures in England and 
Wales, were 13.09 per cent., while in Scotland, they were 
20.13 per cent. In arithmetic, the failures in England and 
Wales, were 23.58 per cent., and in Scotland, 28.04 per cent. 

We believe Scotland has always ranked higher in reading, 
and though the results of the examination indicate a greater 
proportion of failures in writing and arithmetic, in Scotland, 
than in England and Wales, the actual gain has been greater 
in the former country, for though she started much below 
England, her progress has been more rapid. 

The estimates for the present year, were, 


For schools in England and Wales, - - 431.6947. 
For schools in Scotland, - = 75.900. 
For building, enlarging and improving schools, 30,000. 
For maintenance of Training Colleges, - 75.000. 

For administration in London and for inspec- 
tions, - - - ° . 78.656. 
Miscellaneous, . : - - 0.280. 
Total, - - 694.530 


In 1861, or before the revised code went into operation, 
the annual expenditure was 813,000/. Since that time there 
have been 1,119 schools and 249,000 scholars added to the 
number aided by government grants, and yet the expenditure 
has been reduced 177,000/. The diminution has been mainly 
in building, rent and allowance for training schools. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Personat. It is with feelings of gratitude that we return from 
ur temporary absence, and find ourselves among the friends from 
whom we have been separated for a few months. It is pleasant to 
travel when every day introduces the traveler to varied scenes and 
agreeable associations, and it is especially pleasant, when to the knowl- 
edge and intellectual enjoyment which travel brings, there can be 
added the conciousness that every day is giving renewed vigor to the 
physical constitution, restoring expended energies, and adding to 
health of body, as well as to intellectual culture and enjoyment. But it 
is also pleasant when the object of travel is accomplished, to return to 
one’s native land, to breath the air of one’s country, and to be again at 
home. 

Our trip to Europe has been favorable in almost eve ry respect. 
The war between Austria and Prussia and Italy somewhat circum- 
scribed the limits of our tour, as at first projected, in the direction of 
those countries, but this circumstance gave us additional time in 
France and Switzerland and a second visit to Scotland. We re- 
turn with improved health, and we hope the knowledge gained of 
European institutions and customs, will enable us to do our work bet- 
ter in the cause of education and humanity. 

We thank those personal friends in this country, who advised our 
journey and made it practicable, and we also thank those European 
friends who contributed so much to our pleasure and comfort, and 
furnished facilities in our inquiries which money could not command. 

Europe is full of lessons for every jnquiring and attentive mind, 
and it will give a cordial welcome to the American visitor who goes 
there in the right spirit to enjoy its treasures. We most heartily 
commend to teachers and others who are borne down with intellectual 
labor, till life is almost a burden, and who ¢an consistently take a va- 
cation and a trip to Europe, to embrace the first opportunity and go 
to England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy or Ger- 
many, or to all, and breath the air, study the social life and habits of 
the people, and drink at the fountains of knowledge which these coun- 
tries afford. 


To Susscrizers. A large number of subscribers paid for the 
Journal early in the year; a few others have remitted the amount 


since. To all these, we tender our thanks. ‘There are however a 
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considerable number who have not paid for the current year. Many 


of these are known to us as active teachers, who, we have no doubt, 


intended to pay for the Journal at once, but have omitted to do so. 
We would most respectfully, but earnestly, ask such and all who have 
not paid for the present volume, to remit the amount at once. No 
remuneration is expected for editing and mailing the Journal, but we 


should be glad to have the receipts cover the expense of printing. 


ADVERTISING Paces. We would call the attention of teachers 
and school officers to the books advertised in the Journal. We be- 
licve some of the best school books p iblishe d will be found menliont ] 


on our advertising pages. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Norta American Review. The July number of this Quar- 
tr rly sustains its high character. It has an Index for the one hund- 
red-and second volume; and its other contents are “Indian Supersti- 
tions; The Mahabharatu; Sumptuary Laws; Moral Criteria and the 
Moral Sentiments; The Mexican Question; John Randolph; The 
Mechanics of Modern Naval Warfare; The Rights of Suffrage; Crit- 
ical Notices; Lists of Recent Publications.” Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields. 


The AtLantic Montuty. The September number contains on 
hundred and twenty-eight pages of reading matter, the contents of 
which are “The Surgeon’s Assistant; On translating the Divine Com- 
media, poetry; Woman’s Work in the Middle Ages; Passages from 
Hawthorne’s Note Book; University Reform; The Voice, a poem ; 
Life Assurance; A Distinguished Character; The Bobolink, a poem ; 
Griffith Gaunts, or, Jealousy No. X.; The Chimney Corner for 1866, 
IX; An Italian Rain Storm; Incidents of the Portland Fire; My 
Little Boy; Lake Champlain ; Yesterday; The Johnson Party; Re- 
views and Literary Notices; Recent American Publications.” Bos- 
ton. Ticknor & Fields. 


Our YounG Forks. There are several fine illustrations in the 
September Number, and the usual variety of interesting articles. 
Contents: “The Tale of the Whale; The Lily and the Beetle; Half 
Hours with Father Brighthopes, VI; The Pond of the Dolly’s ; 


Gracie’s Friends; Memories of a Cripple; Little Pussy Willows; 
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A summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, IX; Afloat in the Forest; 
Up Early ; Among the Studios, 1V; Round the Evening Lamp; Out 
Letter Box.” Boston. Ticknor & Fields. 


Harper’s New Montuty MaGazine. The September Number 
of this popular Magazine continues “ Personal Recollections of the 
War,” by a Virginian; its other contents are, “A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That; Army Life on the Border; Midsummer; Heroic Deeds of He- 
roic Men, XIII.; Texas Lost and Won; Absalom Mather; Two can 
Play at that Game; A Result of “The Lambeth Casual”; A May 
dasket; Wilmington During the Blockade; My Cross; St. Mark’s 
Eve; The Mississippi River; Jones’s Metempsychosis ; Jack and his 
Mother; Our Vegetables; Editor’s Easy Chair; Monthly Record of 
Current Events; Editor’s Drawer.” New York. Harper & Broth- 


ers, 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Worsuip In THE ScHoot Room. A Manual of Devotion intended 
especially for the School, also adapted to the family, by W. T. 
Wylie. New York. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 

This volume of more than two hundred and fifty pages, octavo, is 
designed to aid those who feel the importance of using every available 
means to impress Bible truth on the minds of the young; and to train 
the rising generation in the practice of Christian life. It contains 
more than two hundred and fifty lessons from scripture, selected with 
reference to some special topic or to enforce some duty of religion. 
Associated with these lessons are five hundred psalms and hymns 
with appropriate tunes to each. Every lesson is followed by a prayer 
adapted to the lesson. More than two hundred and fifty persons, 
either pastors or teachers, were employed in the preparation of these 
prayers. These christian educators representing all the evangelical 
churches of the country, have helped to give a variety and freshness 
to this part of the book that could not well have been secured in any 
other way. The Editor is entitled to great praise for his earnest 
efforts and careful judgement employed in preparing a work which 
we are confident will be welcomed by christian educators in all parts 


of our country. 


Tue New Ititustratep Epition oF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
This seemingly dry and certainly ponderous book has its peculiar 
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charms. Here is collected and tersely set down a vast quantity of vari- 
ous and useful knowledge, such as is indispensable to educatéd men and 
women. Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, defined 
with a clearness, fullness, precision, and wealth of illustration, that 
denote the soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidelity to labo- 
rious details. Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learn- 
ing, taste, and thorough labor. We praise it heartily, because we be- 


lieve it deserves the heartiest praise.— Me w York Albion. 


ANNUAL Report or THE BoarpD or EDUCATION OF THE STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT, presented to the General Assembly, May Ses- 
sion, 1860, together with the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board. 


We have not had time to read this report, but from its table of con- 
tents, we learn that the report of the Secretary which occupies most 
of the volume, contains a summary of educational statistics for the 
year; A survey of the resources and population of Connecticut ; De- 
tailed Statistics of the Common Schools; Statistics and Remarks re- 
specting High Schools and Academies ; The Normal School; The 
Sheffield Scientific School; Colleges and Professional Schools ; Supple- 
mentary Schools, and General Educational: Influences ; and also dis- 
cussions of the Disadvantages of the District System ; Suggestions 
with reference to Town action and Consolidation ; Necessity of look- 
ing after the Destitute and Neglected; Employment of Children in 
Factories, and High Schools. In the Appendix, are Miscellaneous 
Documents pertaining to Education and to the Normal School, a list 
of School Visitors, Statistical Tables, The School Laws, and Extracts 
from Reports of School Visitors. 


CONTENTS—AUG. AND SEP. 


Page 
Educational Idea of Common Schools, : - 225 
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SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 
ANEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Now ready, the first number of the 


Illustrated Educational Bulletin, 


‘ ‘id of literature and well worthy the atte ntion of every live teach- 
er. A ‘ vited to id their names for the subserij ition list. Subscription abso- 
lutely j 


New Publications. 
FOWL S FALSE Or rHOG RAP HY, in which the orthography and meaning of 





many thousand words, st liable to be m sspel lied and misused, are i npressed upon 
the memory vy a reguiar Series of Wetinan Smasatens. 

By William B. Fowle. 144 pp. 12 mo. Price 30 cts. 

FOW iL. E’S BIBLE READER, containing such a selection of Scripture lessons as 
may be used in schools and families, without subjecting the teacher or reader to the 
trouble of n - ng a selection at the time of reading. 

Phat some sclection was called for none will deny who has attempted to read the 
Bible in course t s pul sy oF to his family. 

The use of this te ok even in connection with other reading will be found uni- 
versally advisable. 233 pp- 12 mo. Price $1.00. 





LE es U’'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A comprehensive Grammar of the French 
ge, with Practical Exercises for Writing, and very complete and simple Rules 
fo r Pronouncing the Language. 280 pp- 12 mo. Price $1.00. 





LE DRU’S F RENCH TABLES. Tables in the French Language for the use of 
beginners in the study. 120 pp. 12. mo. Price 75 cts. 

LEDRU’S FRENCH READER. The French First Class Book; being a new se- 
lection of Rea d ng Lessons. In Four Parts, viz: 

I. Aut! : Pieces in Prose. 

Il. Prose ( ned es of Moliere. Abridged. 

Ill. Choice Pieces in Verse. 

By Francois Ledru. 288 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.00. 





For the Teacher’s Library. 


FOWLE’S TEACHER'S INSTITUTE; or Familiar Higts to Young Teachers. 
By William B. Fowle. 258 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.50. 


JEWELL ON SCHOOL GOVER NMENT. A Practical Treatise, presenting a 


thoroug f its Facts, Pi — and their Applications; with Critiques 
upon Current Theo ries : of P unis shment, and Schemes of Administration. For the use 
of Normal Schools, Practical Teachers, and Parents. 


By Frederick S. . Seal A. M., Professor of English Literature, New York State 
Normal School, Albany. 3808 pp. 12 mo. Price $1.50. 


ALSO, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE NATIONAL READERS, 


With new Plates and Illustrations, and great Improvements. By means of care fully 
prepared indices the new editions may rec pitas be used in the same classes with the old. 


A. S. BARNES S& COMPANY, 
Publishers of the Natienal Series of Standard Schoo! Books, 
(See Catalogue ) 


lll & 113 William St., New York. 


Sept.—1866. 








MUNGER’S EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
For Application to Walls, and Renovating old Blackboards, 


This slating is too well known to needextended@eomment. It has stood the test of ten years’ 
constant use, and, during the last year, in New Bfigiand alone, has been applied to over seventy- 
five thousand square feet of surface, and in not a single instance has it failed to give entire satis- 
faction. We have several men constantly employed in applying the Siating to old and new 
Blackboards, and every foot of surface is warranted 

We also have on hand and make to order, Woopen BLackBoarps, coated with this SLATING, 


and secured in a frame like « School Slate; thus being lef\ free to expand and ract rhey 
are in all respects equal to slabs of slate, and superior to them in the orand fineness of the 
surface. We have on hand various styles, suitable for Nursery, School, and ther uses t 


which a Blackboard may be applied. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


T have several Bla ards in muy school, coated with the Eureka Liquid § ng, some of 
which have been in use more than five years. They are better to day than when the Slating 
was first applied. It deserves the best things that can be said of it, without qualification or 
abatement Signed) J.P. PAYSON, Principal Williams School, Chelsea, Mass 

I have used one of your Slated Blackboards nearly ten years. The surface, though excellent 


at first, seemed to improve all thattime. I have used two other boards for several years, and it 
is my Opinion that, when properly made, they will last a lifetime 
(Signed) E. ROBBINS, New Haren, Ct 
Soura Bostox, May 3. 1866 
We have used the Eureka Liquid Slating upon all our Blackboards since September, 1564, 


























and I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to the best slabs of slate 
Signed C. GOODWIN CLARKE, Master Bigelow Grammar Sch Boston 
I am of the opinion that the Eureka Liquid slating will always give satisfaction when proper- 
ly applied Signed JOUN D. PHILBRICK, Superintendent Public Se s, Boston 
My B rds e excellent. You can put me down in favor of the univer f the 
Eureka Lig ating Signed D. W. JONES, Principal Comins School, “ry 
It is my opinion that Blackboards made from the Kureka Liquid Slating are = perior to every 
other material, solid slate not excepted It is a wonder that so smoth ild never 
become glaze i, so as to refuse to receive the chalk. Their greatest exc« wever, is the 
listinctness with which the lines may be seen from any part of the roon 
Signed F. B. SNOW, Principal Bridgh« Se Prot nee. RI 
I know of no indu ent that would influence me to ren f Black boards, 
and return to the former painted surface It possesses all the essential propert f th best 
Black! face s nuch ce i, but never before obtained, viz noiseles jura t 
smoothness of surface, the absorption of the rays of light so that marks can eas seen at 
any angle of vision, and especia the facili with which the chalk marks may be erased 
Signed E. B. JENNINGS, Principal Bartlett High Sh Lon », Ct 
Our Blackboards, to which you appled Munger’s Eureka Liquid Siating in | lary last, are 
really excellent We have never seen better boards than thes The surface fine, soft, ar 
smooth ; the color is a dead black, with no reflection, #0 that a mark can be seen at any angle 
Your assurance that, after a few weeks’ use they would erase with perfect eax t verified 
(Signed MOWRY & GOFF, English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 
We have on file Testimonials from the following persons who have used our Slating, and to 
whom we are at liberty to refer 
Ruope Istaxnp—J. T. Edwards, Principal East Greenwich Seminary ; T! W. Bicknell, 
Principal Arnold Grammar School, Providence; Prof 8.8 Green, Brown's Universit Timo- 
thy Sullivan, Prin ipal Lyme St. Catholic School, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Prit 1 Union 


Hal! School. Providence Isaac F. Cady, Warren High School; P. E. Tillinghast, Pawtucket; 

N. W DeMuonn, Princip#l Benefit St. Grammar School, Providence 
MASSACHUSETTS—A. G yden, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater; 0. 8. Knapp, 

tP Schools, Somerville; D. B Hubbard Master Mather & ester 








Superintendent Pu 

M. G. Daniel, Master Everett School, Dorchester ; H. H. Babcock, Master High & Somer- 
ville; G. T. Littlefield, Master Franklin School, Somerville: L. P. Frost. Princi; F anklin 
School, Waltham ; A. P. Gage, Principal Bunker Hill School, Charlestown ; G. A. Southworth, 
Ma'den Centre; 8. C. Stone, Newton Centre; Henry L Chase, South Ma I ( b Emery, 
Principal Charlestown High School; A. G. Magoun, Principal Havard Gra ir Sch Cam- 


bridge ; Caleb Kichardson, Principal North Chelsea Grammar School; A. J. Nutter, Principal 
Mount Vernon School, West Roxbury ; Eldridge Smith, Principal High School, Dorchester ; 
W. J. Rolfe, Principal High School, Cambridge 

CONNECTICUT Wm. Sayle, Com. Jewett City ; J. 8. Lathrop, Principal Union Street School 
New London ; J. D Wheeler, 2d, Principal District No. 1, Willimantic ; ( 1 B. McLane, Prin 
cipal High School, Bridgeport; J. M. Whiton, Principal Hopkins Grammar Sch New Haven ; 
Prof. W. A Norton, Yale College, New Haven. 

Mains.— Warren Webster, Commercial College, Auburn; H. F. Cummings, Portland 


AMERICAN TABLET CO. 
July—1S66. 29 Brattle Street, Boston. 









THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARDS 


Includes, among upwards 
of Standard Ed 


CHOOL-BOOKS 


of Three Hundred Volumes 
ucational Works, 


THE FOLLOWING: 


National Pictorial] Primer. Parkerand Watson 


National Series of School Readers. 5 Nos 

Sherwood'’s Writing Speller Series. 4 Nos 

Smith's School Speliers and Definers. 4 Nos 

Wrig * Analytical Orthography 

Northend's Dictation Exercises 

Fowle’s False Ort rography 

Fowle’s I e Reader . 

Daviv New Series of Arithmetics. 5 Nos. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. 3 Nos 

Davies’ Higher Mathematics--a complete course 

Montieth & MeNally’s Sch. Geographies. 5 Nos 

Clark's Diagram System of English Grammar 
2 Nos 

Beers’ System of Pemanship. 12 Nos 

Self-Instructing Writing Books. 3 Nos 


Boyd's Compositin and Logic 

Kame s Elements of Criticism. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric 

Cleveland's Compendiums. 3 Vols. 
Jeer’s Geographical Drawing-Book. 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science 
Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy 
Porter's School Chemistries. 2 N 
Wood's Botanical Text-Books. 2 Nos 
Emmon’s Manuel of Geology. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology 

Jarvis’ Text-Books io Physiology 
Hamiiton's Vegetable and Animal Physiology 
Manefieid’s Pclitical Manual 

Ledru’s French feries. 3 Vols 

Pujol and Van Norman’s French Class-Book 


Willard’s American & Universal Histories Brook's Annotated Greek & Latin Texts 


Berard 's History of England Dwight’s Heathen Mythology 

Mon History of United States. trooks’ Tracy's & Carter’s Sch. Records 
Ha I History Marcy's Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 

Boyd's Annotated British Poets. 5 Vols Scofield’s National School Tablets 

N Sel Speakers. 3 Nos. Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

hia nds Patriotic Speaker The School-Boys Infantry Tactics 

~ & Martin's Book-keeping Koot’s Silver Lute, 

Watt nt Mind 


THE 
SCIIOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 


TEACHING ;”’ HOLBROOK’S 


IN¢ I1XG PAGE'S “THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING ;” NORTHEND’S “‘ TEACHER’S 
ASSISTANT,” AND OTHER KINDRED WORKS. 

Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 
send to the publishers for their Illustrative Descriptive Catalogue, where may be 
found detailed descriptions of all their issues. 

The publishers will issue about July ist the first number of the “Illustrated 


Educational Bulletin.” , Sent free to any address. Subscriptions invited. 


A. 8, BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers 


July—1866. 111 and 113 William Street, 











*,* Specimens furnished on receipt of a three-cent stamp, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 


i rit 
bs Tl 


VIEL BETION 


Peles) 





WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MAss. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, in their Report, say —“* This appears to be the most practical system taught, com- 
bining all desirable elegance, neatness, and distinctness, It is the system taught in our schools, 
and it is commended by its. simplic ity and ad: aptability to commercial and | business purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.’ 


So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 





are as universally understood, at sight, aa are the letters U. A.; and being the system most 
widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the Unite od States, the publishe ra feel that 


they can rightly claim for it = title of the 
Aa WEE Lys SLA 


Nor is its Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so creat, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in England for the British- American market, an erent unparalleled in the hist ry 
of Copy Books! and showing conclusively that it is considered there better than any other Ameri 
can or English system. 

*,* All persons interested in this important branch of education, are invited to examine this 
system. Circulars and specimens will be sent on application, 





PAYSON, C DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


5 STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by Joserpn Gruiott & Sons, from patterns made expressly for us. Considered 
by those who have used them as the best in the market, 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & S, 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St, Boston. 
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Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference, 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changes of text-hooks are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will sug ply sample copies for examination 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


] ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY....cecseeeceseeceeeeceecsees $0 £5 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. , 
Il. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY...... Cvccccccccoce coves 3D 


Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Ill SHAW & AL LEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEUGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 


IV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY......-0008 ee cceveccccccsoe 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and C omparative. 

V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY.......... 90 
Translated by Wittiam L. Gace. 

VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER............. 


Ltevised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten T hou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. Batpwiy. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS OV THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. Y. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY... .cccceceeccccceessceees $0.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 


WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION........... esoee 1.05 

WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)....... . 
MATHEMATICAL, 

LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC....... eeesecses $0.25 

LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC... .cccscccseee coves 40 

HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETRY ......cc000 ccsvccsccsvcce .90 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 
LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS........... ccecccceoe eee 80.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY.. cocee coccccee 1.08 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS....ccccccsccccccccsecs 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS....... Seevecveoee cooce BS 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY............. Seedevescccoves .90 
PEHLPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY............ cccccsccccecce 80 


April, 1866. 








WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Artthmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
/ ’ 
the important priaciples and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 
The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples 


It is practica/, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
a mer the methods of business men. 
Much extraneous matter has been ex« 





uc = The explanations, the lefinitions, the 





rules, and the statement of principles, given with brevity and clearness 
rhe Arithmetic is accompanie by a KE Y, which contains a Syst f Reviews, 
upon a plan wholiy original, by which the numbe r of examples may be increased to 


an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 


ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical tea 


WALTON’S TABLE 


PRACTICE IN THE F" MDAMEMTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ARITHMETIC. 
WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 





lumns of figures numbered tf 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one c 








in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty five letters of the bet By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many time rhe 
Table is designed for the puy 

The Key contains above two thousand ns upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twe \ exampies in thet nental 
Oo} Ons rhese are spared for the teach t Dictation Exercises. 





HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HitLArp’s Primer, or Frrst Reaper, (Mlustrated 

HitLarp’s Seconp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Tnirp Reaper, (Illustrated 

Hittarp’s Fourrn Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

HiILtLArD’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Firtu Reaper, and Hi.tarp’s Sixtm Reaper, with Prof. Bailey's 
Introductior 

sy the wing official announce 
ard’s Rea has just been ad p 
in all the public schools of that city: 


nent it will be 
by the Board of 









OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS 01 Pusu SCHOOLS, } 
First District Ae 
PI 


on 
lelr 
} 





l 
At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools = 
held at the Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 
Resolved, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 
From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILL AR D'S NI W SERIE S OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 





whole or in part, i r great cities of the Unior 
NEW YORK, PHIL ADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHIC AGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 









igeport, F I River, Norwic h, «ce 


«ke. 


em, Hartford, Br 


CG School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
March—1865. - 131 Was! 


rton Street, Boston, 























GET THE BEST. 


EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 
WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








The best English Dictionary,(1) in its 
ETYMOLOGIES ; so savs the North 
American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VocaBuLARY; has 114,000 words, 
10,000 more than any ether English 
Dictionary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 
excelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) Pronunciation; Prof. 
Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 





In Dictionaries, "tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no- 

Who getteth Webster's Gers THE BEST blest contribution to science, litera- 

ture, and education * * yet pro- 

duced ;"’ (6) P1 TORIAI ILLUSTR ATIONS; 7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 

Names, is worth the cost of the volume: (8) as the Largest; (9) in MecwantcaL Ex- 
ECUTION ; (10 >» Lanenes aleaie volume ever published, 


In One V olume of 1,840 Boyal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings, 















“GET THE LATEST.’ “GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. So_p By ALL BooKsELLERS. 
Specimen } f Dlustrations and ernew feat st be sent on application to the publishers. 

“Pt 1 part remarkably we ne * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionar irly so good in this respect. North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

‘In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.” \ , Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

* No Eng h scholar can dispense with this work.""— Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, reseurch, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the Eng ive '—Fvang. Quarterly Reriew, Jen., al 

“In its general accuracy, complefer ess, and practical utility, the work is one which 
none who can adi wr write can henceforward cfford to dispense u ith. '—Atlantic Monthly, 
Nov., 1864 . F 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are cor fident th at no other living language has a Diction- 
ary w illy and faithfu sets forth its present condition as tl s last edition of 
Webster does that of our wri itte n and sp ke mn English tongue.’”’-—Ha P yer’s Mag. Jan.,'65. 

“ The NEW W EB STE K is a glort us it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 

leaves notl r to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 


rise, Magi ficent in conce a 7 i. st faultless in execution, I think it 
lr rable 7 J, HT Renn mt LL. P: es. Vassar College. 
WW E BSTER’S SC =Ook Dic TIUNARIE 8, Viz.: 








I. THE PRIMARY. lil, HIGH SCHOOL. V. COl NTING HOUSE. 
Il. COMMON SC HOOL IV. ACADEMIC. Vi. UNIVERSITY. 
TI ! Sch ol Die mnaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
" » star ] celinadiie in Ort raphy, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
are much more extensive) d and used than all others combined. 


ebste School Di ‘tionaries are  publis shed by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
hia; M ASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Bookse ers. 
mnty-five copies of W EBSTE PS NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
‘ :as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 
State of Maryland having recently establish d a Free School system, its 
f Education has just adopted Webster's series of Dictionaries as the 

i for exclusive use in the Public Schools of the at State 
ry State Superinte ident of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. Marvland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mict n, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—TWENTY- 
THREE in all 




















STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster's Unabridged in as 
manv of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
Schor ol The State of NEW JE = Y, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MIC HIGAN \ ‘wade provision l her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly al 7 

More than fen times as manv are sold of Webster's Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four- fifths of allthe School Books published in this country 





@ own Webster : ‘as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES & BRITISH PROVINCES. 

















GREENS ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful stu ly of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 


principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 





differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 


‘ } 


Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 


’ 
given him pecuMar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 


' 


different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by th 


e great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained 


ie 


The books intended as a connected series are 


I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
Il. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Ill THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used inde pendently of the other 
These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 


many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 


best private schools throughout the country. 
From David N. (¢ ump, State Superinte nident of Connecticut, and P incipal of State 
Normal School 
Greene's Engli Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut 
School, and in the model schools connected t 











herewith, for more than 
no books that have better stood 

m nars and Analysis, a ] 
1Olars in the schools of this state tl C 


have given almost universal satisfaction. 








the test of use in classes than Greene’s Gri 
better grammar sc! 
of Professor Greene. 


he Series f 





" 
1an those taught on the system 


irnishes books suitable for different gra: 


nal 
the best methods of teaching the English langua 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintenden t 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and wu 


ualified ¢ 
qualified ¢ 





probation of Professo 

Greene's English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 

in the Massillon Uni 

the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—th 
hall 








ion School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all test 


ave more than 





equaled our expectations , on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 


ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S COMMON SCHUOL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in prey 





[hese books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of 


They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contaiy all new political and 


territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 





ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 


same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used it st of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 


I 





For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Puicapecrnta, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Harrrorp. 








CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
Classes. 

“SThis is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DeFinitions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,” — 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. « 

The Map Greocrapny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

ist. INrRopUCcTORY LESSON. 

2d. GeoGRAPHICAL Derriniti0Ns, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouncinG VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 

This is a new book, on the plan of the InrermepiaATE GeoGRaPnhy, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 

CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 
Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 


Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 





Camp’s GEoGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified. 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. Hartrorp, Conn. 
A. H. ANDREWS, Curcaco. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New Britaty. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
‘To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitter! to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany 'l'ext-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L, EATON, M. A.., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


‘ It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.”’—Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted ‘ all 
text-books, and on this aeconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION Metuop, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

8. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

g> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them, 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 

ic Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 

Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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~~ 


